Just let him wear himself out, she thought; keep calm,
don't show any fear* His bark is worse than his bite.
And, in fact, Ambrosius' excitement did ebb before her
cool expression, died down, dwindled into a shame-
faced shyness. And immediately May Kolding was
friendly, understanding and helpful.

She was quite prepared to send messages ; but she was
not able to give any information. She had no personal
feeling in the matter. She took no sides. Her brother,
moreover, was not much to her taste. She found this
Ambrosius, this famous, wayward, great baby much more
attractive. She stretched out her pretty, soignee, daw
of a hand and stroked him a little. He was so touched
by this trivial attention that his breath caught. This
made him furious. He disappeared, the doors thundered
behind him, the stairs shook as he ran down them.

Below, cold rain splashed in his face, and unconsciously
this did him good. On a sudden impulse, he rushed to
the station. He did not take a taxi, which would have
been the sensible thing to do, but he ran, breathlessly
and almost choking for life, driven by an urge to keep
moving. He did not want to think; he must act.
Shaking heads followed his familiar figure in its distraught
progress.

The fast train to Frankfurt had gone. There was a
slow train in twenty minutes* time. Ambrosius, his
throat parched with excitement, consumed with a tor-
menting thirst, gulped down a glass of wine at the buffet,
and paced up and down the platform, looking like a tiger
behind the bars of its cage. At last the train came. At
kst came the departure signal. Ambrosius sat in a com-
partment licking his hand, on which the recent cuts kept
opening and oozing forth blood. A hellish journey,
endlessly, endlessly, endlessly jolting along between the
constant halts. Rain, telegraph wires, the red cap of a
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